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[* was a reduction in hours that brought about 

the decreased pay that caused the successful 
Lawrence strike. New York manufacturers em- 
ploying women face a situation identical with 
that which the Massachusetts mill owners met 


by cutting down wages. P. Bue 


EXT to air, water is perhaps the most unt- 
versal sustainer of life. How about it, 
then, when the sources where thousands daily 
drink become breeding places of disease, or are 
abolished altogether? The problem is one for 
both men and horses to think about. Pp. 54, 55. 


S OME brass-tack discussion took place at the 
Catholic Conference of Charities. P. 57. 


How can homes be made so pleasant that 
fathers, mothers and especially children 
will be attracted to them? Some interesting an- 


swers to a question seriously put. P. 60. 


[ NCIDENTAL to a plea for an international 
conference on the cost of living was Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s suggestion at Boston of one way 
to stop the universal rise in prices. His plan is 
to restore the seigniorage on gold; in other 
words, to supply a stable unit of purchasing 
power by virtually increasing the weight of the 
gold doliar by increasing the weight of the bul- 
lion on which it is based. P. 52. 


FREEING itself from the technical trade topics 


which usually narrow discussions of com- - 


mercial bodies, this international group of busi- 
ness experts before which Professor Fisher 
spoke came out enthusiastically, though to be 
sure with a recognition of self-interest, for world 
peace and international arbitration. P. 54. 


OMAN, Socialism and the coming elections 
divide honors in the October magazines. 


Pe,58. 


$4 N the United States, which as a nation is 

very young, it is necessary to its growth 
that its feverish preoccupation with material 
affairs shall be counter-balanced by a great liter- 
ary and philosophic literature, which would pen- 
etrate more and more deeply among your peo- 
ple through the influence of an élite of thought- 
ful men. 

“To think is itself a form of action, and, in 
a sense, a Superior form of it. It is this dis- 
covery which America could make with supreme 
advantage to herself.”—Pirrre Lott. 


(Om HE time-spirit now, and for some two 
centuries past, seems to have chosen to 
take under its particular guardianship the physi- 
cal and natural sciences, their cultivation and 
applications rather than philosophy or architect- 
ure or sculpture, or painting or literature. We 
shall do well to recognize this, and not waste 
our resources in striving to fight against it.” 
[Prof. Alfred Senier, of Dublin, Habe a 
Charles W. Eliot in answer to Pierre Loti.] 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


SHORTER HOURS IN 
NEW YORK FACTORIES 


On October 1 a fifty-four hour law for women 
went into effect in New York industries. This is 
a law similar to the Massachusetts statute which 
became operative January last and which, like 
a gong, set going the labor struggle at Lawrence 
which ultimately put the burden of the change 

'on the textile companies. The outcome in New 
York of adjusting the pay to the new weekly 
schedule will be watched with more than ordi- 
nary interest. 

The human significance of the change is well 
illustrated by an incident related by an agent 
of the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission.” Violet Pike tells of finding a 
young girl leaning against a wall in a factory 
which worked eleven hours a day for five days, 
keeping within the sixty-hour law by a Saturday 
half holiday. “It’s an awful long day,” she said. 
When she was told of the effort that was being 
made to shorten the legal hours for women 
workers, the answer came: “They just can’t 
do it quick enough for me.” This girl was one 
of many to whom their ten hours’ work has 
meant twelve or thirteen hours away from home, 
and whose home life was summed up in Miss 
Pike’s report in the words: “Go to bed right 
after supper, too tired to go out.” 

' The fifty-four hour law is designed to benefit 
such workers in health; it is not designed to in- 
jure them “in estate.” It will affect workers 
employed in sixteen of the twenty classified 
1Violet Pike in Appendix IV (Condition of Women 


Factory Workers in New York State) of the Report of 
the State Factory Investigating Commission. 


factory industries given’in the Census Bulletin 
(1910) for New York state. 

In these workshops women work side by side 
with men, in some cases in the same processes 
with them, in others in processes on which the 
men’s work is dependent. The percentage of 
women in all industries taken together is thirty. 
In seven, more than 50 per cent of the workers 
are women. In only five industries is the pro- 
portion of women less than a quarter, and in 
only three, is the percentage of women workers 
negligible. Thus the working day for whole 
ranges of manufacture is to a great extent de- 
pendent on the schedule of the women workers. 
A majority of the more than a million New 
York state factory workers, male and female, 
will, like the factory workers of Massachusetts, 
be affected by the shorter legal work-day. The 
question is, will they also, like the Massachusetts 
workers, be expected to lose six hours” pay out 
of their weekly envelopes? In the textile 
centers of New York, since the new law 
was passed, representatives of the Women’s 
Trade Union League have reported uneasiness 
and rumors of a cut to fit the law. Especially 
has this been true of the Utica district where 
the knit goods industry, exclusive of cotton and 
other textiles, alone employs six thousand work- 
ers. The unrest in Utica dates from an un- 
successful strike of last March which left but 
a small organization of workers behind it. The 
grievances alleged are many, among them a 
tacit agreement among the piece workers that 
none of them should claim in any week, what- 
ever her output, more than ten dollars pay, be- 
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cause of the dread, based on past experiences, 
of a cut in the piece rates which would “sweat” 
all workers to keep abreast of their former earn- 
ings. In such a situation, it has been predicted 
that unless there is a corresponding increase of 
rates, to overcome the loss of 6 hours’ working 
time, there is bound to be a flare up among the 
workers, just as in Massachusetts, whenever a 
short envelope puts in an appearance. A mill 
superintendent was recently quoted to the effect 
that he “was afraid there would be trouble when 
the help went on an eight hour day.” In an 
interview with a Utica manufacturer, a repre- 
sentative of the Woman’s Trade Union League 
was told that as the previous laws regulating 
women’s work had fallen on the employer, it 
was the workers’ turn this time. “The law,” 
he said, “has not treated us square. This time 
it is up to the workers.” A telegram in the New 
York Times from its Utica correspondent re- 
ported as follows: 


“Wherever possible, men will be allowed to 
work sixty hours per week. There will be no 
change in wages, and those whose hours of labor 
are reduced, must stand the loss. 

“Some of the mills have been running five 
davs a week for some time, and conditions are 


such that if a strike is threatened the mills will 
be closed.” 


The experience of the world, as Josephine 
Goldmark’s Fatigue and Efficiency has demon- 
strated, goes to show that the short-hour day 1s 
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perhaps the most important health measure to 
be taken in the interests of a generation of work- 
ing women; state after state may be expected 
to enact such protective legislation; the ques- 
tion as it confronts women in the flesh is whe- 
ther its inauguration is at the expense of a short 
pocketbook—or a long strike, which comes to 
the same thing. 


MEN OF COMMERCE AND 
THE COST OF LIVING 


At the concluding session of the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of the Chambers of Commerce 
and Commercial and Industrial Associations, 
held in Boston week before last, Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale presented the report of 
his committee favoring an international confer- 
ence with reference to the cost of living. The 
congress adopted unanimously his report which 
emphasized the necessity for full and exact in- 
formation as to rising and falling prices, crises 
and depressions, phenomena of business affect- 
ing the problem of the rising cost of living. 
The action:in the United States Congress pro- 
viding for such a conference to be called by 
the President was endorsed. 

The international congress, in its deliberations, 
recognized that the time has come when business 
men need a stable unit of purchasing power just 
as they have a stable unit of length, weight, 
energy, electricity, etc. The proposed confer- 
ence of nations would consider methods of im- 
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proving our knowledge as to the actual cost of 
living in various countries, the causes which 
have increased this cost, and the remedies 
which might be applied. It was further recog- 
nized that as the convulsions in prices and the 
consequent disturbance to business are world- 
wide, only an inquiry of international scope 
can reach the true causes and remedies. 

One remedy suggested by Professor Fisher 
for the unstable purchasing power of money 
was similar to a suggestion once made by Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson. It is virtually (al- 
though not literally) to increase the weight of 
the gold dollar by increasing the weight of the 
bullion on which it is based. The gold miner 
would be required to take more than 25.8 grains 
of gold to the mint in order to secure a dollar 
of gold which weighs 25.8 grains, the present 
weight. The coined dollar would remain un- 
changed, but the “bullion dollar,” as Professor 
Fisher called it, would become heavier. The 
difference between the two would be seigniorage; 
in other words, Professor Fisher’s plan is to 
restore the seigniorage on gold. But he goes 
farther in that this seigniorage is not to be fixed 
once for all, but is to be continually adjusted 
so that the “bullion dollar” shall always retain 
the same purchasing power. 

The official index number of prices like that 
now constructed by the Bureau of Labor will 
show from time to time what the seigniorage is 
to be. If the index number shows that the price 
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LAWRENCE DEMONSTRATION STRIKE 


Lawrence has added another chapter to American indus- 
trial unrest in the twenty-four hour demonstration strike, 
which crippled the mills on September 30. The strike was 
called, not because of grievances, but to show while their trial 
was pending that the Lawrence workers consider the impri- 
sonment of Ettor and Giovanitti unjust. First camea leader- 
less, irresponsible walk-out on September 26 which, despite 
the protest of the imprisoned men, grew until 12,000 had 
quit work; then the open air meeting, shown on the opposite 
page, which voted thc twenty-four hour demonstration strike. 


Carlo Tresca, the middle figure in the adjoining group, an 
I. W. W. leader from the Pittsburgh district, was active in 
its direction. 


The day following, the English speaking community at 
Lawrence had a chance to express themselves in the special 
election for school committeemen when John J. Breen, who 
had confessed to planting dynamite to destroy the strikers, 
was up for re-election. He was overwhelmingly defeated. 

At Salem, meanwhile, a venire of 350 jurors has been 
exhausted and the trial of the two immigrant leaders post- 
poned until October 14. 


level has risen a certain per cent, the seigniorage 
will automatically go up that amount. 

In his remarks upon his report, Professor 
Fisher pointed out the lack of exact statistics 
available; that while many nations prepared in- 
dex numbers of price levels, few of them were 
really valuable and almost none of them were 
comparable because of the different methods of 
averaging such statistics. It was, therefore, ap- 
parent that, even if the proposed conference 
should restrict itself to an investigation simply 
of the facts involved, and should consider neither 
the causes nor the remedies for such high prices, 


'that work in itself would be sufficient justifica- 


tion for it. Exact knowledge must ever be the 
true basis for sound discussion and legislation. 
Moreover, an increase of knowledge of the 
facts involved would of itself contribute to a 
knowledge of causes, and it was not denied that 
a conference in which all parts of the world 
present information and points of view would 
aid in creating a truer perspective. 

While the congress unanimously approved of 
the idea of such an international conference, it 
did not feel that it lay within its province to 
endorse the remedy suggested by Professor 
Fisher, or any other remedy. The discussion 
of that economist’s report emphasized the belief 
that the higher and increased standard of living, 
the law of supply and demand, which had an- 
swered to a demand for commodities far in ex- 
cess of that of any previous generation, had 
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also tended toward a higher cost of living, and 
that it was as essential to consider these facts at 
this proposed conference as the character of the 
standard of value. ah 

The attitude of the congress toward this and 
other questions generally regarded as purely 
commercial is well characterized by the remarks 
of President Russell of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce in introducing President Taft at the 
evening banquet. President Russell said: 


_ “They (the delegates) truly represent all that 
is foremost and best in commercial activities, 
and commercial activities are no longer confined 
to the narrow realm that marked the past. 
Today, the grave questions that occupy your at- 
tention, the broadest and most far-reaching, are 
such great questions as that of conservation, and 
_I do not mean the mere conservation of mines, 
of forests, and of forest streams, but all that 
pertains to the conservation of human life, of 
human health, and of human energy is regarded 
as of supreme importance in all commercial con- 
ferences.” 


INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE CHEERED 


While the sessions of the congress considered 
many questions of technical interest to such trade 
bodies, yet there ran through the entire discus- 
sion a strong sentiment in favor of international 
peace, of international courts of arbiiration for 
the settlement not only of controversies between 
governments, but between individuals and gov- 
ernments. This sentiment increased in strength 
throughout the week, and reached a climax in 
two events of more than ordinary significance. 
The first was when. Monsieur Louis Canon 
Legrand of Brussels—who was the first presi- 
dent of the International Congress and is now 
president again—took the floor at the last session 
and presented this resolution: 


“The congress affirms its desire to see estab- 
lished as soon as possible an international official 
conterence which will ensure between nations 
the existence of arbitral courts, established in the 
broadest sense, and of a nature to ensure an 
equitable solution of all international disputes 
whether between citizens of different states or 
between states. And the congress declares ad- 
herence to the principle of a combination of 
nations when and where it may be thought ad- 
visable to act whenever possible to avert the 
atrocities of war.” 

The distinguished president himself moved the 
adoption of the resolution, and he was seconded 
Py representatives from many nations. The reso- 
ution was adopted unanimously amid ore- - 
ee I y amid great en 

Another illustration of the dominant sentiment 
of the congress was the reception afforded the 
address of President Taft at the banquet which 
concluded the sessions of the congress. World 
peace, in one form of another, was the thought 
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in every speech at this banquet—peace that busi- 
ness might prosper, peace that the waste of 
armies and fleets might be saved, peace through 
arbitration, peace for the sake of the strugglers 
for existence. Every American voiced the hope, 
every European held forth the belief, that peace 
is coming, and coming through the broad-minded 
selfishness of commerce. It was as if the senti- 
ment had grown steadily all through the sessions 
of the week, and now, when business had been 
laid aside, demanded to be heard. And when 
the President of the United States said: 


“T believe we must have some solution of the 
problem that arises and some escape in the 
future from the burden‘that is imposed by this 
increasing armament of nations. And you will 
never have the solution until you have furnished 
some means of certainly and honorably settling 
every international controversy, whether of’ 
honor or vital interest, by a court upon which 
all nations may rely. And if, as I believe, meet- 
ings like this stimulate the desire and the de- 
termination to reach some such result, I hope 
they may continue year after year until the dawn 
of permanent peace shall be with us,” 


the distinguished guests, representing almost 
every civilized nation in the world, broke into 
a tumult of applause, leaping to their feet, wav- 
ing handkerchiefs, and crying, “Good, good— 
hear, hear—bravo, bravo” ! 


A DRINK OF 
COLD WATER 


The fountains of Par- 
is are its pride; the foun- 
tains of New York, for 
man and beast, are a re- 
proach to its citizens, 
judging from a recent 
investigation by the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Re- 
seatch.* 

Inspection of  two- 
thirds of the 200 free 
fountains for human be- 
ings in Manhattan showed half to be unfit for use. 
Of these, twenty-nine were entirely dry during 
the hot summer months. As for the other half, 
the sanitary ordinance of January 30, 1912, 
abolished the common drinking-cup, but con: 
tained no provision for a substitute, with the 
result that citizens can now, in many cases, get 
a drink only by. turning themselves “wrong side 
up” and drinking from: the faucet. It is true 
that Park Commissionen: Stover has given or- 
ders that “where it is impossible to get the 
head under,” the faucet itself shall be turned 
“wrong side up.” But even so, only thirty-five 
bubblers were found, all told, and of these fif- 
teen were unfit for use; in the vast majority of 
the fountains the faucet itself, so placed that it 

See p. 55. : 
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does not get the wash of the-water, has become 
a very inconvenient and dangerous common 
drinking-cup. 

One of the charity fountains supplies paper 
cups at a cent apiece, but this is no more a 
free drink than the Cent-a-Drink supplies, with 
no pretentions at charity. The Cent-a-Drink, in- 
cidentally, appears to be thriving, and no won- 
der, for in such centers as City Hall and Battery 
Parks it competes with a free fountain having 
“three faucets, one dry, the other merely drip- 
ping’ in the latter park, and in the former, it 
has no competitor at all. 

In addition to their inadequacy in supplying 
what the public needs, the bureau notes the bad 
sanitary condition and evident neglect of prac- 
tically all the fountains. 

“Fountains are neglected,” says the report, “in 
spite of the fact that inspectors are around them 
all the time, who should see that they are clean, 
and that the water does not run over and make 
mud puddles at the base. Many of the. beauti- 
ful memorial fountains are marred by the same 
disgusting features found around the simple 
fountains.” 

One reason for overflow is the perpetual flow; 
and in this connection the bureau hazards the 
suggestion that the hundred new fountains that 
could be supplied by the wasted water might be 
of more importance to the public than the slight 
added coolness that a constant flow supplies. 

Finally, the placing of fountains comes in for 
criticism. 

“Most of the fountains operated by the city,” 
says the report, “are found in parks or public 
highways. Unquestionably a relatively small 
percentage of the people who are working hard 
and who are working on the streets, go through 
a public park often enough to have their thirst 
satisfied by no matter how many fountains in 
the parks. Within the parks themselves the 
number of drinking fountains is not in propor- 
tion to the demand for them, nor is their loca- 
tion in accordance with relative demand. Along 
the Harlem river speedway, for instance, there 
are seven fountains having two or three jets 
each pouring forth streams of water—for whom? 
For nobody, most of the time. In contrast is 
the deck for pedestrians. on the: Williamsburg 
bridge, which is usually very crowded, especially 
in the evening. Only two fountains are found 
there, both of which, unfortunately, are dry. 
Again, in the little park situated near Thirty- 
fifth Street’ on Second Avenue, are found eight 
fountains for the comparatively few people who 
visit it, while Washington Square has only two 
fountains for its continuous large crowd.” 

The report closes with an appeal for more 
fountains, addressed especially to churches and 
Y. M. C. A’s., which it says have advantageous 


positions in the most crowded sections of the 


city. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


~MUST THE COMMON DRINK- 


ING TROUGH GO? 


LILLIAN J. LASER 


The old wooden horse trough, the round iron 
horse trough, 
The filth covered horse trough is doomed, we 

foretell! 


It sounds like “the prophylactic baby and the 
hygienic pup,” but it isn’t. It is actual fact. The 
need for sanitary methods has been brought 
home to us often enough recently to make us 
keep our eyes open. But most of us look so 
hard that we pass over the obvious things, 

Did you ever stop to think that the beautiful 
new iron basin, which has just been. erected in 
your town, at the corner of Main Street and 
Central, is a transmitting station for all the 
ailments of the town’s horses? The stableman 
from whom you rent horses for Sunday drives 
knows it, and if you asked him about it, he would 
say : 

“Tt would be better if you didn’t stop at any 
troughs along the road. Wait till you get to a 
river, or borrow a bucket from some farmer to 
give the horse a drink. You see, you can’t tell 
what kind of animals may have been drinking 
at those places, and if any of ’em were sick, the 
next horse’ll get the same trouble.” 

Perhaps you will remember this warning, but 
the chances are that when you get to a charming 
old-fashioned town with a pump and a cool green 
trough from which the water splashes into little 
pools of mud all around, you will think it a fine 
place for your tired animal to have a long re- 
freshing drink. And your imagination will make 
pretty stories about the social intercourse of 
dumb brutes as you watch the horse across the 
trough rub noses with your beast and hear the 
responsive whinny of delight. You will still 
think the picture a pleasing one when you see 
a small boy slip between the horses and dangle 
his feet luxuriously in the cool water. Why 
should all these pleasures be foregone? Are 
there really people in the world who are un- 
sympathetic enough to demand the extermina- 
tion of the time-honored trough and fountain, 
the monument of mankind’s care for its dumb 
brothers? ‘ 

The Horse Aid Society of New York City 
recently refused to accept as a gift five magnifi- 
cent public watering fountains for horses which 
were to be erected at a cost of $350 each. And 
about 40,000 of the 90,000 horses in Manhattan 
owned by large stables are never permitted to 
drink at a public basin. Why? 

An investigation of 240 watering places for 
horses in Manhattan was made in July by the 
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Bureau of Municipal Research of New York. 
The bureau found more than a third of these 
places too dirty for use, and shows by a 
series of 150 photographs the different kinds of 
clean and unclean troughs. 

There is the large oblong stone basin through 
which the water flows constantly and which the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals considers the ideal type. Then there are 
round iron or bronze bowls as high as a horse’s 
chest convenient to reach and filled from an 
ever-flowing bronze fountain in the center— 
there are not many of this kind, but a few of 
them are quite ornamental. The characteristic 
type is the oblong iron trough, sometimes open 
at the top and sometimes high enough to be 
easily reached, but too often so low that the 
pavement all about is cracked and broken from 
the pawing of thirsty horses as they struggle to 
reach the water. Still another kind is the same 
iron variety with a covered top. In this top 
are two holes, just large enough to admit the 
horse’s nose. The probable reason for the in- 
vention of such a device was to keep the water 
guarded as well as possible. The result achieved 
is to hold all filth securely within the basin and 
to make a thorough cleaning impossible. 

Some horse troughs are good and some are 
bad, some are clean and some are dirty, but of 
them all, Dr. S. K. Johnson of the New York 
Veterinary Hospital says: “I regard the public 
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horse trough as one of the most pernicious 


sources of disease among horses.” The malady 
to which Dr. Johnson refers particularly is 
glanders, a contagious disease with which a very 
large percentage of horses are afflicted—75 per 
cent is the estimate for New York. Glanders 
can easily be carried by the water of a common 
drinking place. The disease is communicable 
to human beings, too, although not so readily 
as to horses, but it is even more dangerous to 
man, once it gets a foothold, than to beast. Hu- 
man cases have rarely been cured. 

Curious as it seems, horses are able to protect 
themselves better than people. If the water 
gets too bad from filth and stagnancy, the ani- 
mal refuses to drink, but the children of the 
neighborhood are not guarded by the same wise 
instinct. They play delightedly in any kind of 
water. They sail boats in the troughs, and pour 
the water over their faces and necks, they 
splash it excitedly over their companions and 
paddle in the cool slime that oozes through the 
broken concrete below. 

Since the investigation, New York has been 
trying to improve the condition of troughs by 
more regular inspection. The few stone basins, 


conveniently high, and the well repaired iron 
basins with a constant inflow and outlet of water, 
minimize the dangers offered by the common 
drinking places, if they are watched and are kept 
in a thoroughly sanitary condition. 


But this | 


This oblong iron trough, with the pavement crack 

Ss ’ ed and brok 
pawine of thirsty horses, is a characteristic type of public arinking ue tee 
as mals in the city. It is estimated that 75 per cent of horses in New York suffer 
rom glanders, a contagious malady often transmitted at the drinking trough. 
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FOR HORSES ONLY 
Several retief stations of this kind are maintained 


at priyate expense in New York. An attendant washes 
each iron bucket after his guest has had a drink. The 
hose seen on the ground is used to cool animals that 
have become overwarm. 


cleaning must be somebody’s especial business, 
who will watch and be responsible for the condi- 
tion of every trough in the city. And even where 
cleaning is regular, troughs cannot be guarded 
constantly. There is no one to stop a driver 
who washes his horse’s mouth and bathes its 
wounds at a public drinking place. Nor can 
refuse be kept out of the basins or nuisances 
prohibited, despite the signs: “No dogs allowed 
to bathe here.” 

One town, Jersey City, has been far-sighted 
enough to do away with the common drink- 
ing trough. The health officer of New York 
suggests the establishment of hydrants with 
faucets in place of the old troughs. At such 
places there should be a number of iron buckets 
and an attendant in charge who will carefully 
wash each bucket after his guest has had a 
drink. A plain faucet with a short hose attach- 
ment for filling buckets can be placed any- 
where at a practically nominal expense. Pipes 
outside of buildings could be tapped, or a new 
joint of pipe or hose could be connected with 
faucets or plugs already placed. 

There are several relief stations of this kind 
in New York, kept up by the S. P. C. A., the 
street railways for their own horses, and by 
others. The proprietor of a moving picture the- 
ater, Mr. Ganes, who originated and maintains 
the best station at Broadway and Thirty-first 
street, says that the horses remember the place 
and often come back alone if drivers leave them 
unattended blocks away. This station has three 
shower baths—snobbishly marked “For horses 
only,’—an iron tub and an attendant in charge. 
Such an arrangement can be installed for fifty 
dollars, and an attendant kept in charge at a 
cost of $1.50 a day.’ 

Mr. Ganes became interested in the relief 

1Popular Mechanies reports that the Woman’s Society 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals has installed 
several shower baths of this ideal type. 
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work for horses last summer when he saw a 
horse drop in front of his place from heat ex- 
haustion. While waiting for an officer to come 
to shoot the animal Mr. Ganes had one of his 
men turn a stream of water on its head. By 
the time the officer arrived the horse was able 
to stand up and be driven away. 

A great many horses would be saved from 
heat exhaustion in just this way if the stations 
were numerous enough, and certainly many more 
would be saved from contamination. But the 
new stations must be placed with regard to the 
needs of the horses and not to the business of 
the nearest saloon-keeper. Exactly one-half of 
the watering places for horses in New York city 
are in front of saloons, the owners of which 
claim that they owe about 40 per cent of their 
business to the troughs. 

Fore-sighted manufacturers ave recently 
produced bubbling fountains for horses similar 
to those already installed for human beings. 
These new fountains are being widely advertis- 
ed. Perhaps they anticipate a law that will post 
notices: “After January 1, 19—, no public drink- 
ing cups for horses will be provided at public 
watering places.” 


FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC 
CHARITIES 


Rt. Rev. D. J. MCMAHON 


The National Conference of Catholic Charities 
had some reason to thank the wet weather for 
the almost uninterrupted series of meetings 
which were held in Washington, D. C., the last 
week in September. The rain gave it something 
of the character of an old-time retreat. The 
meetings of the conference were held in the 
halls of the Catholic University about thirty min- 
utes from the national treasury and the dele- 
gates who arrived for the first gatherings at 
9:30 in the morning, remained until the closing 
of the improvised afternoon sessions, since none 
could comfortably venture out in the rain. 

About forty papers and addresses were given 
on the general topics of needy families, children, 
immigrants, chronic sick and _ co-operation. 
There was a decided improvement in the quality 
and merit of the treatment of the subjects, and 
while all must hark back occasionally to first 
principles, the forward step was constantly 
shown and the religious view was ever promi- 
nent in each speaker’s text. 

The conference opened with mass on Sunday, 
at which there was an attendance of nearly 600 
delegates, who stayed during the conference. 
The Right Reverend Bishop Canevin of Pitts- 
burgh preached the opening sermon and inspired 
his hearers by his enthusiasm for the cause of 
charity and his solemn appeals for the extension 
of the work and for the increase of werkers- 
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The address of the president, Right Reverend 
Thomas J. Shahan, rector of the university, 
was a masterly effort on the intimate connection 
between the Catholic Church and charity in the 
early centuries of persecution, in the Middle 
Ages of the monasteries and the guilds and even 
in its silent influence through these three cen- 
turies when, as De Maistre said: “History has 
been a calumny against the church.” She has 
had her heroes raising up bands of priests, 
brothers and sisters whose lives were sacrificed 
for the good of others—Thomas of Villanova, 
Camillus of Lellis, St. Vincent de Paul and 
others. The breaking down of the economic 
system of laissez faire has brought about one 
reaction toward socialism and another toward 
the upbuilding and reinforcement of Christian 
charity by those not wearing the religious garb. 

The paper of Thomas M. Mulry on The 
Church and Government was an interesting re- 
cital of the history of the connection between 
the private institutions and the government, as 
represented in New York state. Mr. Mulry 
drew on their need in the past, their struggle for 
life in the Constitutional Convention in 1894, 
and on later events. It was an interesting, hon- 
est and fair exposition, as became a member of 
the State Board of Charities. 

Co-operation was urged under its various 
forms. To give it cogency and effect a prelimi- 
nary meeting was held on Saturday and each 
afternoon thereafter, which resulted in the 
formation of a Federation of Catholic Women’s 
Charitable Societies, with representatives pres- 
ent from most large centers between Bangor and 
Seattle. It may bring about in time a union of 
such organizations similar to that of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Societies. 

A new topic was introduced that partakes of 
the nature of real charity; namely, the case of 
the chronic sick, their visitation, their treat- 
ment, their relief. It was pointed out that they 
are usually sent to a hospital leaving behind all 
hope of seeing friend or kin thereafter. 

There was a clear exposition of the work and 
importance of the Federal Children’s Bureau and 
a luminous paper on the real relation the state 
bears toward the child and its parents when it 
becomes dependent, defective or delinquent. 
Danger there is in yielding to state authority 
in this line for the state is made up of families 
and secondarily only of individuals. These 
papers were well presented by two able lawyers, 
Mr. Riley of Lancaster and Judge Girten of 
Chicago. 

_The education of children in institutions was 
discussed by Brother Henry of the New York 
Catholic Protectory, while the section on delin- 
quents urged most vehemently the home care as 
well as probation of the children who showed 
tendencies towards leaving the narrow path of 
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respect for authority. Time, with constant itera- 
tion of the thought, will bring about a more 
charitable view of the delinquent adult or juve- 
nile on his exit from an institution. The idea 
now requires patience for its advocates, but will 
it not likewise demand extraordinary forbear- 
ance when it does come to realization? This 
was shown by the papers of Dr. Charles Mc- 
Kenna of New York, J. J. McLoughlin of New 
Orleans and Rev. J. Donohue of St. Paul. 

The immigrant in his ignorance with his sur- 
rounding cormorants was strickingly portrayed, 
while the energy, ability and quickness of his 
children, as shown by Mrs. Mandel of New 
York, required far more guidance than home 
care gives. 

The present methods of treatment and the 
medical view of the defective child were dealt 
with by Rev. M. McCarty, S. J., of New York 
and Dr. Mary Porter of Chicago. The sex hy- 
giene questions were easily solved by the good 
mother aided with the church’s general action 
in the confessional. Judge De Lacy of Wash- 
ington, E. Mulready of Boston, Brother Barna- 
bas and William Doherty of New York entered 
the discussions in these sections. 

Some discussion was aroused by the propo- 
sition to have the conference annually, but the 
almost unanimous vote made it biennial, with 
Washington as the fixed seat. The officers were 
re-elected—Monsignor Shahan, president, Rev. 
W. J. Kerby, secretary and William H. DeLacy, 
treasurer. > 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


Perhaps the most authoritative article of the 
month is Dr. Wiley’s review and analysis, in 
Good Housekeeping, of the present status of pure 
food legislation—“progress and regress’—both 
national and state. In the following table Good 
Housekeeping presents the strength and weak- 
ness of the federal law: 
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Unfortunate compromises with the “inter- 
ests” were deemed necessary by its fram- 
ers 

“Distinctive” names of food products, per- 
mitted by the law, afford excuses for 
frauds 

False claims to curative properties of drugs 
are permitted by court decision : 

Bad provisions of the law tend to become 
vested interests 

The law’s tendency is to fayor the manu- 
facturer rather than the consumer 

Chemical preservatives have been admitted 
by decree of the Remsen Board 


Important prosecutions in the courts drag. 
interminably 
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Pure Foop Law’s GREAT SERVICE 


Labels have become, for the most part, hon- 
est—a great advance 

Sanitary conditions of manufacture have 
been much improved 

Many manufacturers have voluntarily aban- 
doned the use of chemical preservatives 

Cold-storage conditions have been largely 
improved 

Three thousand cases of adulteration and 
misbranding have been prosecuted 

The United States District Court of Indiana, 
and about half of the state food commis- 
sioners, have ruled against the use of ben- 
zoate of soda 

The moral effect of the law has been very 


great 
* OK x 


Woman, Socialism and the coming elections 
divide the honors in the magazines this month, 
and of the three woman gets almost a better 
half. In the American Magazine there are 
articles in point, by Brand Whitlock and Helen 
Keller. The educated woman should, in Miss 
Keller’s opinion, make it her business to know 
why millions are shut off from the full benefits 
of education. She should also know 

“why a woman who earns wages has noth- 
ing to say about the choice of the men who 
make laws that govern her wages. We must 
know why a hundred and fifty of our sisters 
were killed in New York in a shirt-waist 
factory fire the other day, and nobody to 
blame. We must know why our fathers, 
brothers and husbands are killed in mines 
and on railroads. We women, who are 
natural conservationists, must find out why 
the sons we bring forth are drawn up in 
line and shot. We must organize with our 
more enlightened brothers and declare a gen- 
eral strike against war.” 


* * * 


In the Forum Anna Garlin Spencer reviews 
women’s historical relation to government and 
maintains that the new motherly functions of the 
modern state—the care of the young, the old and 
the handicapped—demand that woman be raised 
‘from a position of subordination to an equal 
part in the management of the state. In the 
World’s Work, Mabel Potter Daggett and in 
the Ladies’ Home Journal Edith Rickert tell how 
successfully organized womankind in America 
has performed the distinctly feminine function 
of sanitary engineer in various communities, 
and has made for herself “a name in the house- 
keeping of the nation.” 


* OK Ox 


To the Atlantic Monthly Ellen Key contributes 
an article on what is, in her opinion, the true 
motherhood, the race motherhood for which she 
‘believes the social instinct of today is laying the 
foundations. A woman with such a race-moth- 
erly instinct is described by the World’s Work. 
She is Lydia Holman, whose nine years of nurs- 
ing in the southern mountains has led the Red 
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Cross to organize a Rural Nursing Service. Miss 

Holman tells how the call to social service— 

race maternity, to use Miss Key’s phrase—may 

grow out of the individual needs of the child- 
bearers: 

“Motherhood on a mountain top in a cabin 
with other children for the mother to care 
for whilst the husband travels for miles to 
secure the services of the nearest ‘likely’ per- 
son, be it doctor or only neighbor; alas! for 
American motherhood in isolated rural com- 
munities! This phase of the problem alone 
convinced me that my work was here.” 

To the periodical literature of the “new 
woman” Thomas A. Edison adds his contribu- 
tion in Good Housekeeping. There is much com- 
mon sense, but perhaps a hint of unconscious 
humor also, in his prophecy that thanks to his 
electrical contrivances to lighten the drudgery 
of housework the woman of the future will be 
able to take her place beside man and will be- 
come the mother of a “race of mental prodigies.” 


* OK OX 


William Hard records in the Delineator the 
endorsement by organized women, at the last 
convention of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, of the objects of his Home 
League. These objects are to find what are 
the laws regulating the rights in the relations of 
husband, wife and child in the various states, 
and to so remodel them, where they are anti- 
quated and unjust, that the wife shall be as free 
as her husband, and shall have the same right 
to her children. 


* * * 


The Metropolhtan and Pearson's present cam- 
paign articles for the Socialists: Morris 
Hillquit’s outline of the practical program of 
Socialism, and Allan L. Benson’s contrast be- 
tween its aims and those of Progressivism as 
he sees it. Mr. Benson’s view may he shown 
by two paragraphs: 

“Radical politicians do a lot of temporiz- 
ing. Even Lincoln temporized with chattel 
slavery. When he ceased to temporize he 
struck down chattel slavery. Then he ceased 
to be a radical and became a revolutionist. 
The time for radicalism had passed... . 

“Wage slavery is as much greater than 
chattel slavery as the white people in this 
country are more numerous than the black.” 


* Ok Xx 


William English Walling, in the Twentieth 
Century, holds state Socialism to be the goal of 
the Progressive movement and pictures its dan- 
gers in the eyes of an “industrialist” or member 
of that branch of the minority wing of the 
Socialist movement which -looks to industrial 
equally with political revolution. 

In the same magazine Eugene V. Debs, Social- 
ist candidate for president, essays to show that 
as judge President Taft reversed the phrase of 
Lincoln, and put “property before life; the dol- 
lar before the man.” 
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against Socialism is published in the Century. 
Charles Edward Russell, who has in other places 
treated of the defects of government ownership, 
shows in Pearson’s the “altruistic side of the 
state railroads of New Zealand,” and J. W. 
Whelply, in the Century, criticizes the much 


praised thrift of the French which he holds has © 


kept France behind the other European nations 
in her national development, and has, in his opin- 
ion, been largely responsible for the strength of 
Socialism as a protest against a “narrowing of 
her national life.” 

The Jnternational fills its pages this month 
with the subject of the American Democracy in 
its relation to progressivism, socialism, syndi- 
calism and monarchy—the latter a possible anti- 
dote in the opinion of T. Everett Harry for the 
dangerous radicalism of the day. The Relation 
of Syndicalism to Socialism is the subject of an 
article by Robert Rives Lamont in the Inter- 
national Socialist Review. 


* *K OX 


Interesting articles the current month in the 
field of sanitary concern, are the World’s Work’s 
short account of the work of Gaston Odin in 
isolating the cancer germ and his experiments 
with antitoxins. Dr. Odin’s work gives promise 
of help in the future; Annette Austin’s article 
on Cancer in the Delineator seems of more im- 
mediate help. It treats of measures too little 
used by cancer sufferers and by a medical pro- 
fession only just beginning to awake to the possi- 
bilities of prophylaxis in this disease. Prophy- 
laxis in another class of equally dreaded but even 
more common diseases is the subject of William 
Lee Howard’s article on the Passing of Prudery 
in Pearson’s, as well as Bertha H. Smith’s arti- 
cle in the Forum on the teaching of sex hygiene. 
Neither of these is, however, as effective a docu- 
ment in the campaigns for health and morality as 
the anonymous autobiographical account the 
Forum publishes of a victim of syphilis. Her 
Spartan recommendation against infection is that 
syphilitics be isolated, “just as lepers are.” 


xk * * 


Other leading articles of the month are Jacob 
H. Hollender’s program, in the Atlantic, for the 
gradual abolition of poverty; the American’s 
story of the insurgent movement among the 
stockholders of the steel corporation for better 
labor conditions; articles on the various aspects 
of the problems of congestion and of rural de- 
population in the Atlantic and Holland’s 
(Texas), and on the allied subjects of good roads 
and irrigation in the Review of Reviews, Sunset 
Magazine and World's W ork. 

Holland’s also has a very entertaining account 
of a unique New York charity, Arbuckle’s Deep 
Sea Hotel, where young men and women can 
the writer tells us, live without that convent 
Separation of the sexes that is characteristic of 
most semi-charitable boarding-houses, and can 
mingle in a healthy social intercourse that makes 


them indifferent to Coney Island i 
aaa ) nd and the city 


HOME ENGINEERING 


A LETTER AND SOME ANSWERS 


To tHe Epiror: 

I would appreciate your kindness if you 
could suggest what might be done along the 
line of making homes more attractive, so 
that children might be induced to stay at home 
more, especially in the evening. For instance, 
what might an active and influential woman’s 
club do in a city of twenty-five thousand to 
help create and add to the happiness and at- 
tractiveness of a larger number of homes— 
with special reference to young people? f I 
realize how general and indefinite these in- 
quiries are. It has seemed to me that there 
has been such a tendency to attract men, 
women, and children away from their homes 
that a movement “back to the home” would 


be of the greatest importance, and I have © 


been trying to learn of practical methods for 
carrying on such a movement. 
Witiiam C. Dunspar. 
[Probate Judge, Ada county, Boise, Idaho } 
eo eyes 


The question of making homes attractive 
lies in the hands of women. The woman 
is the heart of the home. If she is attract- 
ive, her home is attractive when she is in it. 
The woman who is desirous of holding her 
errant boys and men-folk in the home will 
have to put her attention strongly upon the 
subject. She must study the needs of her 
charges, enter sympathetically into their tastes, 
and provide for their exercise. This for 
men-folks. In the case of boys, I see 
nothing for it but positively to forbid their 
wandering. There is something exciting in 
the very fact of being out in the night. If 
boys are allowed to taste it, they readily 
form the habit of looking to night time for 
excitement—from which habit much evil may 
spring through all their lives. 

The curfew has much to be said in its 
favor. ‘ 

As for the woman who herself wishes to 
wander, who needs to have home made at- 
tractive for her in order to be induced to 
stay in it—why, pray for her! She is past 
all other help. 

PRESTONIA MANN MartTIN. 
{Author of Is Mankind Advancing ?] 
* Ok x 


The encouragement of a love of home is 
greatly needed, for the outside attractions 
have become so numerous that many who 
have seen the effects realize that the time 
has come to develop and strengthen home 
ties rather than to weaken and disrupt them, 
as is the case when children look for all their 
social life to outside sources. 

A woman who for many years had been 
active in girls’ clubs said that she found they 
had a tendency to make the girls dissatisfied 
to be at home, and to share with their moth- 
ers the home duties which are the best prepar- 
ation girls can have for home life as wives 
and mothers. They craved excitement every 
evening beyond that the home could supply, 
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-as they grow 
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and in the making of friends who were un- 
known to their parent$ were frequently sub- 
jected to grave dangers. The same result 
has been observed by thoughtful men and 
women in connection with work designed to 
be of benefit but which nightly induces both 
parents and children to seek their pleasures 
outside the home circle. If these centers 
were open but one evening a week this ob- 
jection probably would not apply. 

There are many schemes for civic and so- 
cial betterment which on the surface seem 
valuable. The only way to judge of their 
efficiency is to study the results and care- 
fully -weigh them. 

No scheme for social betterment that ig- 
nores the home as the natural center of at- 
traction can be of permanent value. Parents 
need to realize that part of their duty as 
home-makers is to make the home attrac- 
tive to the children not only in childhood but 
into young manhood and 
woinanhood. Immersed in business, and often 
laden with many cares, fathers and mothers 


. fail in this: important part of their duty. 


However small the home may be, this is 
possible, but in many cases the parents must 
be shown how to interest their children and 
imbue them with a love of home. The Moth- 
ers’ Congress provides in its program for 
mothers’ and parents’ circles the topic How 
to Make Home Attractive to Young people, 
and is everywhere emphasizing this and ex- 
plaining how it may be done. 

A woman’s club could do much to promote 
the sentiment of responsibility and show how 
to do it by a series of meetings, in different 
sections of the city, to which parents would 
be invited. In Boise there are many moth- 
ers’ and parents’ circles whose officers and 
members would be able to take up this work. 

: HannaH K. ScHorr. 

{President National Congress of Mothers] 

x ok ® 

The majority of children go out on the 
streets because their homes are unattractive. 
The boy goes because he craves action and 
wants excitement, the girl because there is no 
room in which she can see her company. She 
is ashamed to ask her boy friends to a room 
which is too often filled with the family wash- 
ing. ; 

This drying of the clothes in the living 
room is unfortunately a necessity, and it has 
occurred to me that if public laundries could 
be established in our cities where women 
could take their clothes and wash and dry 
them, taking them home to be ironed, it would 
obviate this unpleasant drying of clothes at 
home. 

Such a laundry could be undertaken by a 
woman’s club. It would, of course, have to 
be advertised among the people who are in 
need of it and be made popular in some way. 
A small charge might be made for its use, 
and in many ways it would tend toward mak- 
ing the home more attractive. 

Of course, the whole question of the home 
goes back to the erecting of such buildings as 
are fit for the housing of human beings, and 
I believe that a woman’s club could do no 
better work than try to secure legislation 


which would provide for the erection of such , 


tenements as have recently been built in 
Germany. Here the buildings are a pleasure 
to the eye; there are courts where the chil- 
dren may play; balconies where the tenants 
may walk, and all the light and air and sun- 
shine which are the working man’s right and 
which are so necesary for the well-being of 
his family. 

In such tenements the boy has space for 
play and opportunity for exercise, and the girl 
takes a pride in her home and is eager to ask 
her friends to share its hospitality. 

LouIsE DE Kovei; Bowen. 
[President Chicago Juvenile Probation Association. ] 
* ok Ox 

One essential with most children is a ready 
welcome for their friends into a home—or 
some part of a home—adapted to the taste 
and needs of children. Our homes are made 
for grown-ups. They are made before the 
children come, and they seem to be made 
over but slightly and grudgingly when the 
little ones arrive. The child does not find his 
normal habitat amid the staid and easily up- 
set surroundings and people in the living- 
room, and children’s playrooms are few 
and far between; and barns—how I remember 
our delightful barn!—are distinctly on the 
wane. One might as safely romp around the 
sacred contents of a garage as in the purlieus 
of a grand piano. 

I have in mind a singularly charming home 
where the two little boys live all over the 
house and there is not a jerkable tablespread 
or a joggly vase or piece of bric-a-brac any- 
where within reach. The dog brings in some 
little dirt, but his antics with the children 
bring in, also, much hilarity. These boys have 
in the friends they want; not “suitable com- 
panions,” prescribed, like medicine, because 
supposed to be “good for them.” The par- 
ents rightly think that nothing very much amiss 
will happen without their knowledge so long as 
the children are at home. A carpenter bench 
and turn-pole in a light, dry basement, pop- 
corn facilities in the kitchen, and stories of 
adventure read aloud to a lot of little human 
quadrupeds around the family fireplace—these 
charm even the dread leader of “the gang” 
into a nice peaceable child. 

The thing that quickest drives a boy away 
to the wild and “the gang” is lack of really 
congenial spirits and of freedom to “let off 
steam.” Oh, to think of the countless hosts 
of fathers and mothers sitting in comfortable 
chairs on the safety valves and bewailing the 
waywardness of youth! 

The parents in this family I speak of lit- 
erally “live with the children,” as Froebel ex- 
horted; play with them, talk with them about 
the great and the little things of the day, and 
all the moral and spiritual questions which 
children invariably bring to intelligent and 
sympathetic parents. There is no problem 
about keeping these children at home as much 
as children ought to be kept at home. We 
want them to see some of the good shows 
and street pageants, do we not? Of course, 
a part of our work must be to make the 
street an extension of the home, and a rela- 
tively safe place for the boys and girls. 

CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE. 
{Founder Kalamanzoo Civic League; civic expert.] 
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IN THE WAKE OF THE FLOOD 


The movements of the waters last summer 
during the greatest flood ever caused by the 
Mississippi River were heralded far and wide in 
the daily press; the movements of the popula- 
tion dehoused were told in much less detail. In 
the final report on work done by the Red Cross 
during the catastrophe, written by Ernest Bick- 
nell, national director, this phase comes into its 
own. The troubles of the farmers of that region 
are still current event. Mr. Bicknell gives the 
number of persons requiring temporary help in 
the form of food and shelter as 250,000, and the 
number for whom further help was needed in 
the form of seeds for planting, repairs to build- 
ings and fences, furniture, clothing, farm im- 
plements and so on, at 50,000. 

“From the beginning of this later work of 
restoration,” writes Mr. Bicknell, “the principal 
and most urgent need was for seeds for planting. 
Much the larger part of the expenditures from 
the relief funds, following the closing of the 
camps, was for the purchase of seeds—cotton, 
corn, peas and millet. Throughout the southern 
and major portion of the flooded territory cot- 
ton forms the chief crop. The lateness of the 
season and the slow recession of the waters 
caused the keenest anxiety and suspense among 
the planters and small farmers. It was gen- 
erally agreed that cotton must be planted before 
the middle of June in order to “make a crop.” 


Would the slowly falling flood leave the land: 


in time to plant cotton? For thousands the hope 
of the future hung on the answer to that ques- 
tion. 

“Wherever a mound or ridge showed its mud- 
dy crest above the water, the watching farmer 
leaped upon it, dropped cotton seeds upon the 
half liquid surface and trampled them in with 
his bare feet or covered them by dragging logs 
or brush back and forth through the mud. If 
cotton seed is soaked in water over night and 
planted in wet ground the following day, its 
tiny green shoots will appear in two or three 
days. In this crude and hasty manner much 
cotton was planted at that critical turn of the 
season in which a day might mean the differ- 
ence between independence and poverty. It 
will be readily understood that the farmers were 
anxious to get back home at the earliest moment 
possible. They did not wait for the water to 
leave their land but only until it had fallen 
enough to allow them to get into their houses. 
They wanted to be on the spot when the first 
land appeared. But thousands of the waiting 
farmers saw the cotton-planting season pass 
while the water yet stood deep upon their lands. 
Their next hope was in corn and peas which 
might be planted with some hope of a crop as 
late as July 1. And even this last hope died in 
the hearts of many in lower Louisiana before 
the last of the flood had gone. To those whose 
every opportunity for cultivating their lands 
was denied there remained the necessity of turn- 


ing to employment elsewhere. Some found work 
in lumber camps and sawmills, some on sugar 
plantations, some went to other and more fav- 
orably situated plantations where labor was in 
demand. } 

“All through the time of suspense and’ during 
the periods of feverish activity when the plant- 
ing for the year must be crowded into a few 
hours or days, the relief committees and the 
Red Cross were ready with supplies of seeds. 
Shipments were hurried from North Carolina 
and other states which raise a special quick- 
growing variety of cotton. The two chief cen- 
ters for distribution were Baton Rouge, La, 
and Natchez, Miss., where active committees 
composed of business men who fully understood 
the best methods of handling seeds and who 
had an intimate knowledge of the needs, were 
in charge. With these committees the Red Cross 
was in the closest affiliation and through them 
the relief funds of the Red Cross reached and 
relieved the most urgent wants.” 
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TRAINED Social Worker desires an administra- 
tive position. Has had four years of work in re- 
sponsible positions. Is a college woman and grad- 
uate of School of Civics and Philanthropy. Address 
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est testimonials. Address Miss HB. B., c/o Mrs. L. F. 
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NEXPECTED, widespread demand has made necessary the reprinting 

U thus early of FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY hailed on all sides as 

one of the most important volumes published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 
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work in the field.” 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY comprises the greater part of the briefs pre- 
pared by Miss Goldmark and submitted by Mr. Brandeis in the defense of the 
10-hour laws for women before the Supreme Courts of Illinois and Ohio, and 
before the United States Supreme Court in the famous case of Curt Muller v. 
the State of Oregon. 
In addition, but under the same covers, Miss Goldmark has written a book of 
more than 250 pages, in which she makes clear the relation between the 
physiological effect of fatigue and the problems of overwork in industry, and 
sets forth the practical application of the truths presented in the light of her 
long experience in the work of the National Consumers’ League. The economic 
aspect of regulation, enforcement of labor laws, and the new science of man- 
agement are fully discussed. She puts the whole discussion on a new and pro- 
foundly significant plane.- The movement for the protection of working women 
now has its feet on the solid ground of recorded, scientific fact. 
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